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Chapter  1 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  a diagnostic 
oral  reading  test  for  first  grade  children  that  would 
fulfill  the  following  requirements : 

(1)  To  determine  how  many  words  the  children 
have  actually  mastered  of  those  words 
already  taught. 

C2)  To  discover  the  types  of  oral  reading 

errors  made  by  these  children,  classified 
according  to  a detailed  analysis  of 
faulty  pronunciation.  This  analysis 
included  vowel  and  consonant  errors, 
(phonetic  and  non-phonet ic) , reversals, 
addition  and  omission  of  sounds,  and 
substitutions . 

(3)  To  discover  the  types  of  oral  reading 
errors  and  their  frequency,  classified 
according  to  an  individual  check  list 
of  difficulties.  This  check  list  in- 
cluded general  reading  habits,  word 
skills  in  oral  reading,  phrase  reading, 
voice,  enunciation  and  expression. 

Introduction 


Present  psychologists  and  educationists  have  been 
trying  to  develop  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  preventive 
techniques,  that  will  enable  the  individual  to  make  a 
more  satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  environment.  The 
development  of  such  techniques  will  avert  many  failures. 

If  reading  errors  can  be  identified  in  the  early 
grades,  and  corrective  treatment  applied,  then  many  of 
our  reading  failures  will  be  reduced. 
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Summary  of  Previous  Research 

The  Importance  or  Need  for  Good  Reading 

The  importance  of  good  reading  at  every  grade  level 
cannot  be  over-emphasized* 

Dunklin1  stated  “that  adequate  reading  ability  is 
essential  for  the  pupil's  school  success  and  for  his 
emotional  and  social  adjustments  Many  children  have 
failed  to  achieve  adequate  reading  ability  under  our 
present  methods  of  instruction*  It  has  been  shown  that 
when  adjusted  instruction  has  been  applied  to  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  learners,  many  children  have 
attained  success  who  very  probably  would  have  failed 
without  this  particular  type  of  adjustment*  It  is  also 
true  that  many  children  who  have  already  failed  have 
become  successful  when  given  remedial  instruction 
directed  toward  their  particular  needs* 

Monroe2  brought  out  the  fact  that  intelligence  and 

1*  Dunklin,  H*  T*,  The  Prevention  of  Failure  in  First 
Grade  Reading  by  Means  of  Adjusted  Instruction. 
Contribution  to  Education,  No.  802,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1940,  p*  1 

2.  Monroe,  M*,  Children  Who  Cannot  Read,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1932,  p.l 
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achievement  tests  have  enabled  educators  to  study  the 
relationships  which  exist  between  measures  of  capacity 
and  achievement.  There  is  a wide  range  of  disparity 
found  even  between  abilities  that  are  as  closely  related 
as  reading  and  intelligence.  Wa  find  such  variations  as 
the  bright  child  who  can  comprehend  material  when  read 
to  him,  but  is  unable  to  read.  Also  cases,  such  as  the 
defective  child  who  reads  fluently,  or  "word-calls**  and 
is  unable  to  comprehend  the  material  ha  has  read. 

That  there  is  a great  need  for  diagnostic  testing 
in  reading  in  the  first  grade  is  evidenced  by  a few 
reports,  concerning  frequency  of  failure  in  this  grade. 
Frequency  of  Failure 

Pugsley3  reported  that  from  one-third  to  one-sixth 
of  first  grade  children  fail.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  failures  were  failures  in  reading. 

Otto^  reported  that  the  greatest  frequency  of 

failure  occurred  in  the  first  grade,  and  that  reading 

3.  Pugsley,  C.  A.,  "Reducing  and  Handling  Student 
Failures",  School  Board  Journal.  Vol.  86, 

pp. 18-20,  MarcS,  1$33. 

4.  Otto,  H.  J.,  "Implications  for  Administration  and 
Teaching  Growing  Out  of  Pupils  Failures  in  First 
Grade",  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  33,  pp. 
25-32,  September,  1932. 
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was  the  subject  in  which  most  failures  occured. 

5 

Betts  reported  from  eight  to  forty  per  cent  of  first 
grade  children  fail  to  be  promoted  due  to  reading 
difficulty. 

Past  and  Present  Methods  of  Diagnosis 

According  to  Tinker5,  the  first  consideration  of 
reading  disability  was  by  medical  men  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  For  twenty  years  the  progress  in  diagnosis  and 
remedial  programs  was  slow.  Gradually  it  was  taken  over 
by  psychologists  and  educationists.  Since  1920,  research 
and  clinical  practice  have  been  expanding. 

Alexia  or  word  blindness  has  been  recognized  for  at 
least  sixty  years.  However,  attention  was  not  given  to 
the  problem  of  the  normal  child  who  fails  to  acquire 
sufficient  reading  skill  to  make  school  and  life  adjust- 
ments until  fairly  recent  years.  As  late  as  1921,  the 
supposition  that  there  could  be  children  of  normal 
intelligence  who  were  unable  to  read,  was  considered 
absurd  by  many  educators.  This  statement  is  corroborated 

5.  Betts,  3.  A.,  "Bases  for  3ff active  Reading  Instruction", 
Education  Administration  and  Supervision, Vol . 25, 

pp.  679-65,  December,  1940 

6.  Tinker,  M.  A.,  "Trends  in  Diagnostic  and  Remedial 
Reading",  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  32. 
pp.  293-303 , 1558. 
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by  Monroe7 *  and  Farnald  . 

As  progress  continued  the  retarded  reader  as  well  as 
the  non-reader  began  to  receive  attention.  However, most 
remedial  work  has  been  done  with  elementary  school 
children.  A very  recent  trend  has  been  to  discover  and 
remedy  reading  deficiency  among  high  school  and  college 
students.  This  present  trend  is  evidenced  by  the  works 
of  Danner9  and  Dearborn^-0. 

Q 

Danner  used  an  auditory  pacer  and  worked  with 
university  students  of  various  levels  of  reading  ability. 
In  his  experiments,  all  adult  reading  material  was  used. 
The  student  read  a selection  of  his  own  choice  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a sound  which  measured  a brief  interval. 
The  student  then  attempted  to  read  successively  larger 
amounts  as  the  auditory  pacer  marked  off  each  interval. 
Dearborn*^  worked  with  moving  picture  printed  material. 


7 . Monroe , loc . ct . 

8.  Fernald,  G.  M.  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School 
Subjects.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York, 

1943,  p.  30 

9.  Danner,  W.  M.,”The  Effect  of  Auditory  Pacing  on 
Reading,  Speed  and  Comprehension,”  Psychological 
Bulletin.  Vol.  31,  p.  606,  1934. 

"Silent  Reading  in  College  Groups 
Coached  by  Rhythmic  Auditory  Techniques,  Psychological 
Bulletin.  Vol.  32,  p.  532,  1935 

10.  Dearborn,  W.  F.,  Anderson,  J.  H. , and  Brewster,  J. 

R. , "A  New  Method  for  Teaching  Phrasing  and  for 
Increasing  the  Size  of  Reading  Fixations,”  Psychological 
Record . Vol.  1,  pp.  459-475,  December,  1937. 
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He  used  moving-picture  print  to  give  successive  exposures 
of  word  groups  under  controlled  time  exposure.  This  was 
a visual  pacing  method  used  to  speed  up  the  reading 
process. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  both  of  these  ex- 
periments showed  that  improvement  followed  a sufficient 
period  of  work  under  controlled  time  exposures  of  word 
groups. 

Causes  of  Reading  Failures 

Reading  failures  may  have  been  caused  by  many  things. 
Poor  vision,  hearing,  illness,  poor  homes  and  schools, 
unfavorable  environmental  conditions,  emotional  in- 
stability, mental  deficiencies  and  maladjustments 
account  for  some  of  the  reading  failures.  However, 
after  eliminating  all  the  reading  failures  due  to  the 
above  causes,  there  are  still  a very  large  number  who 
fail  to  read  under  methods  that  are  successful  for  the 
average  child.  Much  research  has  been  done  to  determine 
these  individuals  characteristics  and  remedies  to  cor- 
rect their  disabilities. 

According  to  Fernald11  the  investigations  of  the 


11.  Fernald,  op.  cit..  p.  322 
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past  thirty  years  represent  three  main  types  of  procedure 

(1)  The  objective,  in  which  the  stress  is  on  the 
development  of  remedial  materials* 

(2)  The  physiological,  in  which  a study  is  made  of 
such  factors  as  eye -movements , brain  function, 
handedness,  eye -dominance , and  other  structural 

and  functional  matters  that  may  cause  reading 
disability* 

(3}  The  psychological,  in  which  the  primary  interest 
is  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  read- 
ing, and  the  individual  characteristics  that 
may  be  responsible  for  reading  disabilities 
under  certain  conditions* 

Viewpoint  Concerning  Causes  and  Diagnosis  of  Reading 
Difficulty  of  Present  Study 

The  viewpoint  concerning  causes  and  diagnosis  of 
reading  difficulty  that  this  investigation  was  primarily 
concerned  with,  was  the  above  third  type  of  procedure* 
With  this  viewpoint  in  mind,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
vestigations made,  it  was  found  that  the  leading 
authorities  in  this  field  had  various  opinions  concerning 
the  causes  and  remedial  treatment  of  reading  disability. 
G-ates^  suggested  a diagnostic  program  based  upon 

12.  Gates,  A*  I.,  The  Improvement  of  Heading.  The 

MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1935,  pp.  436,  437. 
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the  theory  that  reading  is  not  a single  general  ability  but 
consists  of  a number  of  reading  skills,  which  are  some- 
what independent  of  each  other*  The  problem  was  to 
discover  which  skills  were  deficient  and  then  to  provide 
the  proper  remedial  treatment.  He  didnrt  consider  non- 
readers  as  belonging  to  a "distinct  group , * but  due  to 

ft 

a greater  variety  of  causes. 

He  stressed  the  value  of  individual  diagnostic  tests 
which  would  aid  in  discovering  traits  within  the  individual 
that  were  probably  responsible  for  the  difficulty.  He 
stated  * the  most  important  part  of  any  diagnosis  was 
to  study  the  individual  as  fully  as  possible.”  By  this 
statement  he  referred  to  traits  of  individuals  and  not 
to  objective  responses  as  lists  of  errors. 

The  psychological  causes  of  reading  difficulty 
13 

according  to  Gates  were  difficulties  in  word  recognition 
due  to  1)  inferior  mental  capacity,  2)  lack  of  general 
experience,  3)  study  limited  to  unusual  vocabulary, 

4)  lack  of  training  in  word  recognition,  5)  inappropriate 
methods  of  perceiving  words  and  of  learning  new  words, 

6)  visual  difficulties,  7)  auditory  difficulties,  and 
8)  inappropriate  directions  of  perceptual  attack. 


13.  Ibid. , pp.  229-233 
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Monroe^4  also  stressed  the  value  of  individual 
diagnostic  tests.  However,  she  emphasized  the  objective 

analysis  of  errors  and  the  development  of  specific 
material  to  cover  these  errors.  Suggested  remedial 
work  as  described  by  this  authority  was  (1)  An  analysis 
of  the  disability,  (2)  The  use  of  methods  that  will 

correct  the  specific  disabilities  as  determined  by  the 
diagnostic  tests. 

Monroe^5  suggested  a formal  diagnostic  test  accord- 
ing to  the  following  criteria:  (1)  Faulty  vowels  and 
consonants,  (2)  Reversals  of  letters,  of  words,  of 
sentences,  (3)  Additions  and  omissions  of  sounds,  (4) 
Substitutions  of  words,  (5)  Repetitions,  (6)  Additions 
and  omissions  of  words,  (7)  Refusals  and  words  aided. 

Also  stressed  by  Monroe  and  Backus^  was  the  value 
of  using  a profile  of  errors  to  determine  the  types 
of  errors  made  by  each  child. 

14.  Monroe,  op.  cit.  p.  Ill 

15.  Ibid  . . pp.  34-78 

16.  Monroe,  M.,  and  Backus,  B. , Remedial  Reading. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1937, 

pp.  46-84 
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Betts^7  presented  a critical  summary  and  interpre- 
tation of  research  findings  with  an  organized  program 
of  prevention  and  correction  of  reading  disability. 

He  placed  considerable  emphasis  upon  reading  readiness 
as  the  soundest  preventive  measure. 

The  concept  of  reading  readiness  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Ample  data  has  proved  that  all  six  year 

old  children  are  not  ready  for  reading  instruction. 
Children  should  begin  reading  only  when  they  are 
sufficiently  matured.  In  a study  reported  by  Wright^-8 
it  was  shown  that  reading  progress  in  a first  grade, 
can  be  predicted  with  a fair  degree  of  success  (r = *74 
between  reading  readiness  and  achievement  ) , by  select- 
ing combined  measures  such  as  data  from  a pupil  rating 
scale,  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  and  Mental 
Ability. 

19 

Hildreth  also  stressed  the  need  and  value  for 
diagnostic  and  remedial  methods. 

17.  Betts,  E.  A.,  The  Prevention  and  Correction  of 
Reading  Difficulties.  Row  Peterson  and  Company, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  1936,  pp.  1-402 

18.  Wright ,N.  W.,  * Reading  Readiness-  A Prognostic 
Study,"  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Indiana  University,  Vol.  3,  p.  46,  December,  1936. 

19.  Hildreth,  G. , Learning  the  Three  R»s,  Educational 
Publishers,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1936, p.824. 
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Stanger  and  Donahue 20  suggested  diagnostic  test, 
based  upon  the  use  of  phonetics  and  kinesthesis.  They 
emphasized  auditory,  kinesthetic  and  visual  factors. 

Femald^l  suggested  diagnostic  tests  to  determine 
(1)  Whether  the  individual  reads  slowly  because  he  stops 
over  each  word  or  whether  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
certain  words  in  an  ordinary  paragraph,  (2)  The  nature 
of  any  errors  made  by  the  subject  who  fails  to  recognize 
ordinary  words.  The  tests  were  informal,  such  as  the 
reading  aloud  of  several  paragraphs  and  noting  words 

with  which  the  subject  had  difficulty. 

Diagnostic  Studies  in  Relation  to  Types  of  Oral  Reading 
Errors  Classified  According  to  a Detailed  Analysis  of 
Faulty  Pronunciation. 

A number  of  diagnostic  studies  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  types  of  oral  reading  errors  and  classify 
them  according  to  a detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pro- 
nunciation. 

It  has  been  found  that  most  reading  disability  cases 

20.  Stanger,  M.  A.,  and  Donahue,  E.  K. , Prediction 
and  Prevention  of  Reading  Difficulties.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1937,  p.  191. 


21.  Fernald , op.  cit..  p.  71. 
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make  more  numerous  errors  due  to  reversals,  inversions, 
omissions,  substitutions  and  etc*  These  errors  are 

common  in  both  reading  and  writing* 

All  first  and  second  grade  children  make  these 

same  errors  due  to  failure  to  distinguish  between  similar 
things* 

Ratkowski22  made  a study  of  reversals  and  inversions 
in  beginning  reading  and  writing  with  a second  grade 
group  of  children.  Twenty-three  children,  all  classed 
as  normal  readers  for  their  grade  were  divided  into 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  reading  ability: 

Group  1 (best),  Group  11  (fair),  Group  111  (poorest). 

The  results  showed  that  all  children  in  each  group 
made  numerous  errors  in  both  reading  and  writing.  How- 
ever the  best  group  made  the  least  errors,  the  fair 
group  made  the  second  least  number  of  errors  and  the 
poorest  group  made  the  most  number  of  errors  in  reading* 
Group  1 = 49  errors;  Group  11  = 267;  Group  111  - 837 
errors. 

22*  Ratkowski,  M*  R*,  MA  Study  of  Reversals  and 

Inversions  in  Beginning  Reading  and  Writing1* * 

Unpublished  Master *s  Thesis.  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  June,  1935. 
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Monroe23  made  a study  based  on  comparison  of  read- 
ing performance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  normal  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  retarded  readers  from  the 
Iowa  State  Psychopathic  Hospital.  When  a group  of 
retarded  readers  were  chosen  who  had  a given  accomplish- 
ment in  reading,  as  indicated  by  reading  tests,  and  this 
group  was  contrasted  with  a group  of  normal  readers  of 
the  same  accomplishment  in  reading,  the  retarded  readers 
were  distinguished  from  the  normal  readers  consistently 
at  each  reading  grade  from  grade  one  to  grade  four  by 
a greater  number  of  reversals,  greater  number  of  repeti- 
tions and  a greater  number  of  total  errors. 

Certain  errors  were  found  to  give  a higher  negative 
correlation  coefficient  with  reading  grade  than  others. 
The  highest  negative  correlations  with  reading  grade 
were  with  total  errors,  reversals,  faulty  vov/els, 
faulty  consonants  and  additions  of  sounds. 


23.  Monroe,  M. , “Methods  for  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Cases  of  Reading  Disability”,  Cenetic 
Psychology  Monographs,  Vol.  4,  pp.  453,  454, 
October,  1928. 
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Gates  and  Bennett24  described  an  extensive  study  of 
reversal  tendencies  in  reading*  New  experimental 
findings  were  presented  and  remedial  suggestions  offered. 
Diagnostic  Studies  in  Relation  to  Types  of  Oral  Reading 
Errors  Classified  According  to  Frequency  at  Various 
Grade  Levels,  Utilizing  a Diagnostic  Check  List  of 
Errors. 

25 

Durrell  stated  that  "oral  reading  is  of  special 

importance  at  any  level  for  children  with  reading 

)/ 

difficulties.  He  says  this  is  because  faulty  habits 
and  confusions  become  immediately  apparent  in  oral 
reading  in  a w ay  to  reveal  reasons  for  a child's  lack 
of  progress  and  difficulties  in  comprehension. 

A number  of  diagnostic  studies  have  been  made  to 
determine  types  of  oral  reading  errors  and  their 
frequency  at  various  grade  levels. 


24.  Gates,  A.  I. , and  Bennett,  C.  C.,  Reversal 
Tendencies  in  Reading:  Causes.  Diagnosis. 
Prevention  and  Correction.  New  York  Teachers 
College  Bureau  of  Publications,  New  York, 

1933,  p.  33. 

25.  Durrell,  D.  D.,  The  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading 
Abilities . World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New  York,  1940,  pp.  9-115. 
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In  study  by  Daniels2^  based  on  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  children  in  grades,  one,  two  and  three,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
results  of  using  a check  list  of  oral  reading  errors. 
The  errors  checked  by  one  examiner  totaled  969,  the 
errors  checked  by  two  examiners  totaled  289,  the  errors 
checked  by  three  examiners  totaled  65.  It  was  interest 
ing  to  note  that  the  classroom  teachers  checked  more 
errors  than  the  supervisor  or  assistant.  The  errors 
which  seemed  to  be  the  most  common  in  the  first  grade 
were:  word  by  word  reading,  inadequate  phrasing,  word 
analysis  ability  inadequate,  and  low  sight  vocabulary. 

Pearson27  made  a study  based  on  two  hundred  and 
fifty  second  grade  children  concerning  the  distribution 

and  frequency  of  their  oral  reading  errors.  The 
errors  that  were  found  to  be  the  most  common  were  as 

26.  Daniels,  K.  H. , "An  Evaluation  of  Certain  Informal 
Reading  Tests,'*  Unpublished  Master *s  Thesis, 

Boston  University  School  of  Education,  1940. 

27.  Pearson,  A.  R. , '*A  Diagnostic  Study  of  Oral 
Reading  Difficulties  in  Second  Grade," 

Unpublished  Master *s  Thesis.  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  1942. 
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follows:  word  by  word  reading  46  %,  word  analysis 
inadequate  44%,  errors  on  easier  words  40%,  low  sight 
vocabulary  37%,  hold  book  too  closely  or  incorrectly 
31%. 

Gould^s  made  a study  based  on  one-hundred  second 
and  third  grade  children  to  determine  their  types  of 
oral  reading  errors.  The  errors  that  were  found  to 
be  the  most  common  in  the  second  grade  were  as  follows: 
inadequate  phrasing  62.5%,  avoids  use  of  new  words 
52.1%,  word  by  word  reading  50%,  word  analysis  poor 

47.9%,  will  not  try  difficult  words  45.8%. 

The  outstanding  errors  for  the  third  grade  were 
as  follows;  avoids  use  of  new  words  55.8%,  inadequate 
phrasing  44.2%,  poorly  organized  recall  44.2%,  word 
analysis  poor  42.3%,  word  by  word  reading  34.6%. 

Duffy^  made  a study  based  on  eighty-seven  third 
grade  children  concerning  their  types  of  oral  reading 

28.  Gould,  C.  E.,  “-A  Survey  of  Oral  Reading  Errors 
and  Suitability  of  Instructional  Materials  in 
Grades  Two  and  Three,**  Unpublished  Master's 
Thesis . Boston  University  School  of  Education, 1942. 

29.  Duffy,  G.  B.,  "A  Diagnostic  Study  of  Reading 
Difficulties  in  a Third  Grade,"  Unpublished 
Master's  Thesis.  Boston  University  School  of 
Education,  1934. 
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errors  - The  errors  that  were  found  to  be  the  most 
common  were  as  follows r forty- three  children  ignored 
punctuation,  forty-one  children  ignored  word  pro- 
nunciation, thirty— nine  children  inserted  and  omitted 
words,  thirty-six  children  guessed  inadequately  at 
words,  thirty-three  children  enunciated  difficult 
words  poorly* 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  all  types  of 
errors  were  found  on  all  levels  of  intelligence,  but 
their  frequency  with  one  or  two  non-significant  ex- 
ceptions was  greater  on  the  lower  levels*  The 

differences  between  bright  and  dull  children  were 
differences  of  degree  and  not  of  kind* 

Burns20  made  a study  based  on  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  fourth  grade  children  concerning  their 
types  of  oral  reading  errors*  The  errors  that  were 
found  to  be  the  most  common  were  as  follows:  errors 
on  easier  words  46%,  habitually  repeat  words  44%, 
has  no  method  of  word  analysis  4Z%0,  guesses  at  word 

30*  Bums,  B*,  “A  Diagnostic  Study  of  Reading 
Difficulties  in  Fourth  Grade, * Unpublished 

Master  * s Thesis.  Boston  University  School  of 
Education,  1938* 
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from  general  form  42^,  inadequate  phrasing  33^* 

Daw  checked  oral  reading  errors  of  one  hundred 

pupils  on  fourth  and  fifth  grade  levels,  and  found 
that  fewer  fifth  grade  pupils  made  errors  when  com- 
pared with  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.  The  out- 
standing error  was  found  to  be,  inadequate  word 
mastery  skill-  This  was  evidenced  by  41%  for  fourth 
grade  pupils  and  38^  for  third  grade  pupils. 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  construct  a diagnostic 
oral  reading  test  that  would  determine  how  many 
words  the  first  grade  children  have  mastered;  also 
the  types  of  oral  reading  errors  made  according  to 
a detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation  and  a 
check  list  of  difficulties. 


Daw,  S.  E.,  “The  Persistence  of  Errors  in  Oral  Reading 
in  Grades  Four  and  Five,”  Journal  of  Educational 

Research,  Vol.  32,  pp.  81-90,  October,  1938. 
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Chapter  11 


Construction  of  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  for 
Grade  One 

There  are  a number  of  problems  to  be  decided  when 

building  a test-  The  problems  encountered  in  building 
this  test  were  as  follows: 

Problem  1*  Should  the  test  be  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  group  type? 

It  was  decided  that  an  individual  test 
for  first  grade  children  would  be  best, 
due  to  the  difficulties  incurred  in 
testing  young  children,  and  to  assure 
the  correct  placement  of  errors. 

Problem  2.  On  what  should  the  test  be  based? 

It  was  based  on  a particular  reading 
system  used  in  the  city  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  The  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series^ ♦ 

Problem  3.  For  what  duration  of  time  should  the 
test  cover? 

It  was  decided  to  build  the  test  to 

1.  Gray,  W . S.,  and  Gray,  L. , The  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series .Scott . Foresman  and  Company,  New  York,  1940. 
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cover  approximately  the  first  five  months 
of  the  school  year*  This  was  so  the 
latter  five  months  of  the  school  year 
may  be  utilized  in  an  effective  program 
of  remediation. 

Problem  4.  How  much  reading  material  is  covered  by 
the  average  child  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  school  year? 

This  was  decided  according  to  two 
criteria : 

a.  The  Gu idebooks^  that  accompany 
this  system. 

b.  Subjective  judgement  of  the  writer, 
from  experience  gained  in  teaching 
the  first  grade  for  a number  of 
years. 

The  reading  material  that  was  used  was 

built  upon  the  words  taken  from  the 

following  books  of  The  Curriculum 

2 

Foundation  Series. 


1 . Gray , W . S . , and  Gray , L . , Guidebook  for  the  Pre-Primer 
Program.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  New  York,  1940. 

, Guidebook  for  the  Basic  Primer,  Scott, 

Foresman  and  Company,  New  York,  1940 

2.  The  Curriculum  Foundation  Series,  op.  clt. 
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Table  1 


Distribution  of  Books 


Level  of  Book 

Book  Used 

Pre-Primer 

We  Look  and  See 

• » 

We  Work  and  Play 

i t 

We  Come  and  Go 

Pr ioier 

Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane 

Problem  5*  How  much  time  should  be  allowed  for 
individual  testing? 

Nine  minutes  were  allowed  for  testing 
each  child*  A first  grade  child  by 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  should  read 
orally  approximately  forty-five  words 
per  minute.  Using  this  rate  the 
average  child  should  have  sufficient 
time  to  finish  the  test. 

Problem  6.  How  should  the  test  be  built  to  fulfill 
requirement  one? 

Requirement  one  was  to  determine  how 
many  words  the  children  have  actually 
mastered  of  those  words  already  taught. 
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As  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  words 
were  contained  in  the  three  pre-primers 
and  basic  primer,  level  one,  it  was 
decided  to  build  four  reading  stories 
utilizing  these  words. 

These  words  were  put  into  two  groups 
of  thirty-nine  words  each,  and  two 
groups  of  forty  words  each,  making  a 
total  of  four  groups  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  words. 

To  assure  a random  selection  these 
words  were  put  into  their  respective 
groups  by  first  listing  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  words,  and 
then  selecting  the  first  group  by 
taking  the  words  in  alternate  order 
until  thirty-nine  words  were  obtained. 

A similar  procedure  was  followed  for 
obtaining  the  words  for  the  other 
three  groups. 

Pour  stories  were  then  built,  a story 
for  each  group  of  words. 

However,  twenty-six  words  were  excluded 
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using  the  above  procedure,  so  they 
were  listed  as  a flash  technique  to 
be  used  in  a tachistoscope . 

Problem  7.  How  should  the  reading  material  be 
printed  to  obtain  the  best  results? 

The  stories  were  printed  with  large 
type-writer  print,  corresponding  in 
type  and  manner  with  the  basal  read- 
ing textbooks. 

a.  Every  sentence  began  a new 
line  . 

b.  All  sentences  that  pertained 
to  one  main  thought  were 
grouped  together* 

c.  All  groups  or  main  thoughts 
were  separated  by  a small  space. 

Problem  8*  Shouldn’t  there  be  some  check  up  as  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  material  read? 
It  was  decided  that  this  was  necessary 
so  six  questions  were  constructed  for 
each  story. 

How  to  fulfill  requirement  two  of  the 
test? 


Problem  9. 
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Requirement  two  was  to  discover  the  types  of  oral 
reading  errors  and  classify  them  according  to  a 
detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation. 

The  errors  were  classified  according  to  a detailed 
analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation,  taken  from 
Durrells  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.^- 
This  analysis  was  as  follows: 

Table  11 

Detailed  Analysis  of  Faulty  Pronunciation 


Vowel  Errors 

Phonetic 
Non-phone tic 
Consonant  Errors 
Phonetic 
Non-phone tic 
Reversals 

b-d-p-<p 
In  sequence 
Addition  of  sounds 
Beginning 
Middle  of  word 
End  of  word 
Omission  of  sounds 
Beginning 
Middle  of  word 
End  of  word 

Substitution  of  whale  word 
Similar  form 

Similar  idea 


Problem  10.  How  to  fulfill  requirement  three  of  the 
test? 


1.  Durrell,  D.  D.,  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson , New  York, 
1937,  p.  10. 
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Requirement  three  was  to  discover  the 
types  of  oral  reading  errors  and  their 
frequencies,  classified  according  to  an 
individual  check  list  of  difficulties, 
adapted  from  Durrells  Analysis  of  Reading 
Difficulty*-^ 

This  check  list  was  as  follows: 

Table  111 

Check  List  of  Difficulties 

General  Reading  Habits 

Head  movements;  marked-slight 
Loses  place  easily 

Holds  book  too  close  or  incorrectly 
Frowns  and  shows  signs  of  tenseness 
Effort  and  attention  low 
Easily  distracted 
Lacks  aggressiveness  in  attack 
Shows  aversion  to  reading 

Word  Skills  in  Oral  Reading 

Low  sight  vocabulary 

Word-analysis  ability  inadequate 

Errors  on  easier  words 

Guesses  at  unknown  words  from  context 

Ignores  word  errors  and  reads  on 

Poor  enunciation  of  prompted  words 

Phrase  Reading 

Word  by  word  reading 
Inadequate  phrasing 
Incorrect  phrasing 


1*  lb  id » . p.  2. 
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Voice,  Enunciation,  Expression 


Strained,  high-pitched  voice 
Monotonous  tone 
Volume  too  loud 
Volume  too  soft 

Poor  enunciation  in  all  reading 
Poor  enunciation  of  difficult  words 
Habitual  repetition  of  words 
Habitual  addition  of  words 

Omits  words 

Marked  insecurity  evident 


In  order  to  obtain  valid  results  on  any  test,  it  is 
essential  that  the  test  be  given  under  standard  con- 
ditions* Therefore,  the  procedure  for  administration 
given  below  was  prepared  and  followed  in  administering 
the  test* 


Directions  for  Administering 
Oral  Heading1 


Say,  '‘Read  this  story  about (giving  title) 

out  loud  as  well  as  you  can***  If  the  child  becomes 
discouraged  because  of  his  errors,  say,  "Go  on.  We 
expect  you  to  make  some  mistakes  on  the  hard  words.1* 

If  the  child  hesitates  for  over  five  seconds  on  a 
word,  pronounce  it  for  him.  If  a child  mispronounces 
a word  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  story  will  be 
seriously  affected,  pronounce  the  word  for  him  before 
he  proceeds. 

As  the  child  reads,  the  following  records  should 

be  made  on  the  scoring  sheet. 

1.  Write  P before  all  the  words  pronounced  for 


1*  Durrell,  D.  D*,  Manuel  for  Analysis  of  Reading 
Difficulty « World  Book  Company,  Yonker-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  1937,  p.  7. 
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the  child 


2*  Write  the  child's  pronunciation  before  each 
word  mispronounced*  Use  a phonetic  spelling 

so  that  the  exact  mispronunciation  can  be 
recalled  * 

3*  Check  the  items  on  the  check  list  of  difficulties 
before  leaving  the  test* 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  finished  reading,  take 
the  story  from  him  and  ask  the  comprehension  questions* 
Record  correct  responses  with  a 'plus',  incorrect 
with  a 'minus'* 

Follow  the  same  procedure  for  all  four  stories* 

Tachistoscope^ 

Put  the  list  containing  twenty-six  words  in  the 
tachistoscope . Slide  in  the  shutter  and  have  it 
closed*  Slide  the  list  down  so  that  the  first  word 
will  be  flashed* 

Say,  "See  if  you  can  say  what  this  word  is?  Ready*" 
Then  flash  the  shutter  by  moving  it  up  or  down  with  a 
fairly  rapid  motion*  The  movement  should  require 
about  one  half-second* 

Record  'plus'  for  each  word  correctly  given. 

Record  phonetically  the  mispronunciation  on  the  scoring 


1 * Ibid  * « p*  12 
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sheet,  G-ive  only  one  trial. 

Close  the  shutter  and  go  on  to  the  next  word. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  twenty-six  words  on 
the  list. 

If  the  child  seemed  discouraged  because  of  his 
failures,  the  examiner  said,  HThat  was  a good  try. 

We  don't  expect  you  to  get  every  word.  Some  of  these 
are  very  hard.'^ 


Directions  for  Scoring 

Individual  scoring  sheets  were  prepared  for  each 

child.  A composite  scoring  sheet  consisted  of: 

1.  A check  list  of  difficulties 

2.  The  words  listed  in  vertical  order  from 
the  four  stories,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred  in  the  stories. 

A blank  was  placed  before  each  listed  word, 
for  the  examiner  to  record  the  child's  response. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  words 
contained  in  the  four  stories.  Each  word  was 
counted  in  only  one  place  on  the  scoring 
sheets.  Any  other  time  this  particular  word 
was  met,  it  was  disregarded. 
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The  twenty-six  words  listed  as  a flash  technique 
for  use  in  the  tachistoscope,  were  also  listed  in 
vertical  order  with  a blank  before  each  word  for  the 
examiner  to  record  the  child's  response. 

Scoring  to  Determine  the  Number  of  Words 
the  Child  has  Mastered 

As  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  words  were  con- 
tained in  the  four  stories  and  tachistoscope,  the 
child’s  score  v/as  the  number  of  words  he  knew 
perfectly.  This  score  v/as  obtained  by  counting  the 
correct  responses  and  excluding  the  words  pronounced 
by  the  examiner  for  the  child.,  and  words  that  the 
child  mispronounced. 

Scoring  to  Determine  the  Types  of  Oral 
fiQafl-ing  Errors  According  to  a Detailed 
Analysis  of  Faulty  Pronunciation 

Table  II.,  page  24,  shows  the  types  of  errors 
that  were  scored.  Two  additions  were  made  by  the 
writer.  These  were  "unrelated  substitution"  and  "words 
unattempted".  Complete  discussion  of  the  types  of 
errors  may  be  found  on  pages  64  to  70. 


. 


The  following  suggestions  are  presented  as  scoring 

1 

aids.  According  to  Monroe  the  examiner  should  remember 
that  the  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  mispronounced 
and  the  original  word  is  primarily  one  of  sounds,  not 
of  letters.  Since  it  is  harder  to  correct  several 
types  of  errors  rather  than  a single  type  of  error,  a 
child  had  a higher  score  who  made  fewer  error  types. 

The  child’s  score  was  the  aggregate  number  of  oral  read- 
ing errors  classified  according  to  a detailed  analysis 
of  faulty  pronunciation. 

Scoring  to  Determine  the  Types  of  Oral 
Reading  Errors  Classified  According 
to  an  Individual  Check  List  of 
Difficulties 

Table  III.,  page  25,  shows  the  types  of  errors 
that  were  scored.  The  child's  score  was  the  total 
number  of  these  oral  reading  errors. 


1.  Monroe,  M.,  "Methods  for  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

of  Cases  of  Reading  Disability",  Genetic  Psychology 
ipnograph,  Vol.  4,  pp.  373-378  October,  1928 
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Name 


School 


C »A< 


Checklist  of  Difficulties 


general  Reading;  Habits 

Head  movements;  marked— slight 
Loses  place  easily 

Holds  book  too  close  or  incorrectly 
Frowns  and  shows  signs  of  tenseness 
Effort  and  attention  low 
Easily  distracted 
Lacks  aggressiveness  in  attack 
Shows  aversion  to  reading 

Word  Skills  in  Oral  Re ading 

Low  sight  vocabulary 

Word-analysis  ability  inadequate 

Errors  on  easier  words 

Guesses  at  unknown  words  from  context 

Ignores  word  errors  and  reads  on 

Poor  enunciation  of  prompted  words 

Phrase  Reading 

Word  by  word  reading 
Inadequate  phrasing 
Incorrect  phrasing 

Voice.  Enunciation,  Expression 

Strained,  high-pitched  voice 

Monotonous  tone 
Volume  too  loud 

(Voice ) 

Volume  too  soft 

Poor  enunciation  in  all  reading 
Poor  enunciation  of  difficult  words 
Habitual  Repetition  of  words 
Habitual  Addition  of  words 
Omits  words 

Marked  insecurity  evident 
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Story  #1  (My  Family) 


Story  #2  (Jack's  Birthday) 


1.  Mother 

26- 

runs 

45 -Jack 

7®.  happy 

2.  said 

27- 

with 

4 6 -went 

71.  thank 

3.  Father 

28- 

makes 

47-  Grandfather*^ 

4*  Dick 

29. 

boats 

48-  farm 

72.  But 

5*  Spot 

30- 

for 

49 -Hello 

73 . now 

6.  and 

31. 

the 

50-  This 

74.  must 

7 . Baby 

32- 

wants 

51-  birthday 

8-  are 

33. 

red 

52 . saw 

75-  go 

9 * in 

34. 

white 

53. hens 

76 .home 

10 -my 

35  . 

three 

54 -pigs 

77 -will 

11 -family 

36. 

blue 

55  .kittens 

12. is 

37. 

laughed 

56-ducks 

13-little 

38. 

Yes 

57 .duck 

14 -not 

39. 

I 

58. Mew 

76 .come 

15 -likes 

40. 

am 

59  .Quack 

79 .soon 

16  -to 

41- 

four 

60.  Oh 

80.Good-bv 

17.  play 

42- 

One 

61 -see 

18 . she 

43- 

you 

62-prettv 

19  - .lumps 

44- 

funny 

63-black 

20.  up 

45- 

64 -ponv 

21  -down 

65 .wanted 

22.  a 

Comprehension 

66. can  Comprehension 

23-  dog 

Good 

67 -have 

Good 

24-  he 

Fair 

68.  was 

Fair 

25-  toe 

Poor 

69.  so 

Poor 
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Story  #3 


Story  H 


Words  not 
used  in 


(Jana  Helps 

Grandmother) 

(Dick's  Pets) 

stories 

81 .Jana 

106. at 

112  .Well 

133 .away 

82 .halps 

107. look 

113. all 

134.it 

83 .Grand- 

108 .chil— 

114  .pet 

135 .where 

mother 

dren 

115 .animals 

136 .no 

84  .work 

109. Tom 

116 .barn 

137 .gat 

85  .They 

110. Susan 

117. out 

138 .bow- 

86. cookies 

111. fun 

wow 

87. Sally 

118. rabbits 

139 .did 

88  .Please 

119 .chickens 

140. ate 

89  .two 

120. horses 

141 .came 

90  .yellow 

121 .cows 

142 .bump 

91 . cars 

122.eats 

143 . into 

92 .big 

123 .fast 

144 .that 

93. ball 

124. ride 

145 .ma-ma 

94  .me 

125 . on 

146. under 

95 .something 

126 .hop 

147. tail 

96 .house 

127 . cat 

148. Tim 

97 .Guess 

128. find 

149 .who 

98 .what 

Comprehension 

129 .toys 

150. do 

99. We 

Good 

130. Puff 

151 .say 

100/boy 

Fair 

131 .good 

152. eggs 

101. girl 

Poor 

132. talk 

153 . ran 

102. He  re 

154 . sat 

103 . new 

Comprehension 

155 .there 

104 .friends 

Good 

156 .doll 

105 .looked 

Fair 

157.  our 

Poor 


158. school 
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Story  Number  1 


My  Family 

Mother  said,  "Father,  Dick,  Spot  and  Baby 
are  in  my  family. 

Baby  is  little. 

Dick  is  not  little. 

Baby  likes  to  play. 

She  jumps  up  and  down. 

Spot  is  a dog. 

He  likes  to  play,  too. 

Spot  runs  and  jumps  with  Baby. 

Father  makes  boats  for  the  family. 

Dick  wants  Father  to  make  a red  and  white  boat. 

Baby  wants  Father  to  make  three  funny  blue  boats. 

Father  laughed  and  said,  "Yes,  I am  making  four  boats. 
One  red  and  white  boat  is  for  you,  Dick. 

Three  funny  blue  boats  are  for  Sally." 
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Story  Number  Two 


Jack’s  Birthday 

Jack  went  to  Grandfather’s  farm. 

He  said,  "Hello,  Grandfather: 

This  is  my  birthday." 

He  saw  hens,  pigs,  kittens  and  ducks. 

The  hens  said,  " Cluck- cluck . " 

The  kittens  said,  "Mew-? mew. " 

The  ducks  said,  "Quack-quack." 

Jack  said,  "Oh,  Grandfather,  see  the  pretty  black  pony. 
He  wanted  the  pony. 

Grandfather  said,  "Jack,  you  can  have  the  black  pony." 
Jack  was  so  happy. 

He  said,  "Thank  you,  out  now,  I must  go  home. 

I like  my  pony. 

I will  come  to  see  you  soon. 

Good-by,  Grandfather." 
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Story  Number  Three 


Jane  Helps  Grandmother 

Jane  helps  Grandmother  work. 

They  make  cookies  for  Sally  and  Dick. 

Dick  said,  "Please  make  me  two  yellow  cars 
and  a big  ball . " 

Sally  said,  "Make  me  something  for  my  play-house. 
Guess  what  I like?" 

Mother  said,  "I  can  guess. 

We  will  make  a cookie  boy  and  a cookie  girl, 
for  the  play-house. 

Here  are  the  cookies,  Sally. 

Now  you  have  new  friends." 

Sally  looked  at  the  new  cookie  friends. 

She  said,  "Look  at  my  new  children. 

The  boy  is  Tom. 

The  girl  is  Susan. 

We  will  have  fun." 
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Story  Number  Four 


Dick1 s Pets 

Dick  said,  "Well,  well,  all  my  pet  animals 
are  in  the  barn. 

They  can  go  in  and  out  the  barn. 

I have  rabbits,  chickens,  horses, 
cows,  and  cats. 

The  horses  c an  run  fast. 

I ride  on  the  horses. 

The  rabbits  can  hop,  hop,  hop. 

The  cows  eat  and  eat. 

The  chickens  eat  and  eat,  too. 

The  cats  can  find  my  toys. 

Puff  is  a cat. 

- My  pets  are  all  good  animals. 

They  can  talk  to  me,  too. 

I like  to  play  with  my  pets. 
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away 

it 

where 

no 

get 

how-how 

did 

ate 

came 

hump 

into 

that 

ma-ma 

under 

tail 

Tim 

who 

do 

say 

eggs 


ran 

sat 

there 

doll 

our 

school 
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Comprehension  Questions 


Story  One 


My  Family 


I*  Who  is  the  little  one  in  this  family? 

2.  What  does  Baby  like  to  do? 

3.  Who  is  Spot? 

4 • What  does  Father  make  for  the  family? 
5»  Dick  wants  what  kind  of  a boat? 

6*  How  many  blue  boats  does  Sally  want? 


Story  Two 


Jack's  Birthday 


1*  Who  is  having  a birthday? 

2.  Where  does  Jack  go  on  his  birthday? 

3.  What  animals  did  Jack  see  at  the  farm? 

4.  What  did  the  kittens  say? 

5.  What  did  Grandfather  give  to  Jack? 

6.  What  color  was  the  pony? 


Story  Three 


Jane  Helps  Grandmother 


1*  Who  does  Jane  help? 

2*  What  are  Grandmother  and  Jane  making? 

3*  What  kind  of  cookies  did  Dick  want? 

4.  What  did  Sally  want  for  her  play-house? 

5.  The  cookie  boy  was  named  • 

6.  The  cookie  girl  was  named  • 


Story  Four  Dick's  Pets 

I 

1.  Who  has  some  pets? 

2*  What  kinds  of  pets  did  Dick  have? 

3.  What  did  Dick  like  to  do  with  the  horses? 

4.  What  can  the  rabbits  do? 

5.  What  do  the  cows  and  chickens  like  to  do? 

6.  Who  is  Puff? 
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Chapter  111 


Plan  and  Procedure 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  an 
individual  diagnostic  oral  reading  test  for  children 
in  grade  one  that  would  fulfill  the  three  following 
requirements t 

1*  To  determine  how  many  words  the  children 
have  actually  mastered  of  those  words 
already  taught* 

2*  To  discover  the  types  of  oral  reading  errors 
classified  according  to  a detailed  analysis 
of  faulty  pronunciation* 

3*  To  discover  the  types  of  oral  reading  errors 
and  th9ir  frequencies,  classified  according 
to  an  individual  check  list  of  difficulties. 

The  study  involved  the  administration  of  the 
individual  diagnostic  test  compiled  by  the  writer* 
Also,  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  oral  reading  errors 
according  tor 

1*  A detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation 
taken  from  Durrells  Analysis  of  Reading 
Difficulty.1 


1*  Durrell , op*  clt*.  p*  10 
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2.  An  adaptation  of  the  check  list  of  difficulties 

taken  from  Durrell's  Analysis  of  Heading 
1 

Difficulty. 

Directions  for  administering  the  oral  reading  and 
tachistoscope  tests  were  prepared,  in  order  that  stand- 
ard conditions  would  prevail  throughout  all  the  tests. 
Scoring  sheets  were  prepared  for  each  individual. 

The  test  was  given  to  eighty-four  first  grade 
children  in  Salem,  Massachusetts  in  four  schools.  The 
children  were  of  Irish,  Polish,  French,  Italian,  Greek 
and  American  descent.  'Thirty-one  children  stated  that 
a foreign  language  was  spoken  in  the  home:  nine  stated 
Folish,  nine  stated  French,  nine  stated  Italian,  and 
four  stated  Greek. 

The  testing  covered  a period  of  one  week  in  March 
and  was  done  by  the  v/riter,  to  lessen  the  subjectivity 
in  administering  and  scoring. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.2 
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Table  IV 

Chronological  Age  Distribution 


/I 

fa 

fl! 

6 

L-l 

6-2 

6,-4 

6-J 

6,-7 

6-X 

i-f 

6-70 

6-71 

7 

7-7 

7-2 

7-J 

7-7 

7' if 

7-6 

7-7 

7-7 

7-f 

7-70 

• Yc 

(Vuj^L/rr  CkilsJuTh 

t 

1 

6 

,-r 

7 

r 

«r 

/ 

7 

fa 

6 

g 

7 

f 

2 

,7 

7? 

7) 

2 

0 

/ 

/ 

6 

7 

P/zrr.ttrtcf'  af  ft,  Id  re* 

/<% 

1-2 

7-1 

o.o 

6.0 

¥4 

LL 

6.0 

LL 

L± 

HI 

O.V 

J.f 

0 

0 

0 

7.2 

/.z 

0 

/.j2 

Mean  6-7  S.  D.  4.9  mo.  Range  5-10  to  7-10 

This  table  shows  that  the  chronological  ages 
range  from  five  years  and  ten  months  to  seven  years 
and  ten  months,  a spread  of  two  years  or  twenty-four 
months.  The  high  ages  are  due  to  those  children  who 
have  repeated  the  first  grade. 
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Chapter  IV 


Analysis  of  Data 

The  data  of  the  diagnostic  oral  reading  test  were 
organized  under  the  following  three  headings: 

1.  Words  mastered  by  the  first  grade 
children. 

2.  Types  of  oral  reading  errors  classified 
according  to  a detailed  analysis  of 
faulty  pronunciation. 

3.  Types  of  oral  reading  errors  classified 
according  to  an  individual  check  list 
of  difficulties. 
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Table  v presents  the  words  of  the  test  in  order 
of  their  difficulty  as  determined  by  checking  the  fre- 
quency of  correct  responses  to  each  word  among  eighty- 
four  first  grade  children* 

Table  V. 

The  158  Test  Words  with  Decreasing  Frequency  of  Word 
Mastery  Obtained  from  Testing  84  First  Grade  Children 


Word 

Frequency 

Word 

Frequency 

1.  yellow 

84 

16 . to 

84 

2 . two 

84 

17 . not 

84 

3 . work 

84 

18 . is 

84 

4*  go 

84 

1 9 . and 

84 

5 . pony 

84 

20.  said 

84 

6 . see 

84 

21.  Mother 

84 

7.  Oh 

84 

22.  Good-by 

83 

8*  I 

84 

23 . come 

83 

9 * out 

84 

24 . home 

83 

10. the 

84 

25.  can 

83 

11 . too 

84 

26.  Hello 

83 

12 .dog 

84 

27 . One 

83 

cd 

• 

to 

i—i 

84 

28.  red 

83 

14.  down 

84 

29.  for 

83 

15.  play 

84 

30.  he 

83 
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Word 

Frequency 

Word 

Frequency 

31.  she 

83 

55.  away 

81 

32.  Dick 

83 

56 . something 

81 

33.  Father 

83 

57.  happy 

81 

34.  eggs 

83 

58.  Jack 

81 

35 . hop 

83 

59.  blue 

81 

36 . on 

83 

60.  little 

81 

37 . look 

83 

61.  funny 

80 

38 . at 

83 

62.  Baby 

80 

39.  looked 

83 

63.  up 

80 

40.  girl 

83 

64.  three 

80 

41.  house 

82 

65.  are 

80 

42.  jumps 

82 

66.  fun 

80 

43.  in 

82 

67 .rabbits 

80 

44.  Spot 

82 

68.  bam 

80 

45.  what 

82 

69.  Puff 

80 

46.  Sally 

82 

70.  We 

79 

47.  Jane 

82 

71.  me 

79 

48.  have 

82 

72.  must 

79 

49.  Mew 

82 

73.  black 

79 

50.  bow-wow 

82 

74.  Quack 

79 

51.  fast 

82 

75.  cluck 

79 

52.  Susan 

82 

76.  you 

79 

53.  cows 

81 

77 . laughed 

79 

54 . it 

81 

78.  boats 

79 

I 


Word 

Frequency 

Word 

Frequency 

79.  family 

79 

101.  This 

77 

80.  Tom 

79 

102.  farm 

77 

81.  school 

79 

103.  white 

77 

82.  into 

78 

104.  with 

77 

83.  toys 

78 

105.  pet 

76 

84.  Here 

78 

106.  who 

76 

85 . boy 

78 

107 . good 

75 

86.  cars 

78 

108.  Guess 

75 

87.  Please 

78 

109.  Yes 

75 

88.  Thank 

78 

110.  birthday 

74 

89.  four 

78 

111.  all 

74 

90.  am 

78 

112.  pretty 

73 

91 . my 

78 

113.  They 

73 

92.  animals 

77 

114.  ma-ma 

72 

93.  did 

77 

115.  cat 

72 

94.  big 

77 

116.  ride 

72 

95.  cookies 

77 

117.  Grandfather* s 72 

96.  Grandmother 

77 

118.  wants 

72 

97.  soon 

77 

119.  makes 

72 

98.  so 

77 

120.  likes 

71 

99.  ducks 

77 

121.  eats 

71 

100.  pigs 

77 

122.  get 

70 

■ 


. 


Word 


Word 


123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 
131  * 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 


Frequency 


helps  70 

runs  69 

horses  69 

bump  69 

say  68 

Well  68 

doll  67 

saw  66 

kittens  66 

chickens  gg 

under  gg 

new  65 

ran  65 

was  63 

that  63 

talk  62 

wanted  62 

will  62 


Frequency 


141.  find 

62 

142.  friends 

61 

143.  children 

61 

144.  now 

60 

145.  ball 

59 

146.  Tim 

58 

147.  but 

57 

140.  our 

56 

149.  hens 

55 

150.  sat 

55 

151.  went 

53 

152.  do 

51 

153.  where 

49 

154.  came 

48 

155.  tail 

47 

156.  there 

46 

157 . no 

43 

158.  ate 

32 

■H 
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Table  VI. 

Comparison  Between  Actual  Number  of  Incorrect  Words 
and  the  Greatest  Possible  Number  of  Incorrect  Words 


ictual  Number 
of 

^ncorrect  Words 

Greatest  Number 
of 

Possible  Errors 

Percent  of  Actual 
Number  of  Incorrect 
Words  to  the  Great- 
est Number  of  Possible 
Errors 

1,396 

13,272 

10.5# 

This  table  compares  the  actual  number  of  incorrect 
words,  (1,396)  with  the  greatest  number  of  possible 
errors,  (13,272).  It  also  states  that  the  percent 
of  actual  number  of  incorrect  words  to  the  greatest 
number  of  possible  errors  is  10.5  percent. 
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1*  Words  Mastered  by  the  First  Grade  Children 

The  diagnostic  oral  reading  test  consisted  of  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  different  words* 
The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  testing  eighty 
four  first  grade  children* 

Table  VII. 

Statistical  Summary  of  Scores  Showing  Word 
Mastery  of  Eighty-four  First  Grade  Children 


Range  Median  Mean  S*  D*  $3  3 

88-158  146*25  141*55  14*9  134*75  152*75  9 


This  table  shows  that  the  range  of  scores  of 
eighty-four  first  grade  children  is  from  88  to  158,  a 
range  of  70  points*  The  median  is  146.25,  the  point  at 
which  50  percent  of  the  cases  in  the  distribution  are 
above  it  and  50  percent  are  below  it*  The  mean  or 
average  of  the  group  is  141*55*  In  determining  the 
variability  of  the  scores  the  standard  deviation  and 
quartile  deviation  have  been  computed.  The  standard 
deviation  from  the  mean  of  the  distribution  is  14.9. 
Therefore,  approximately  68  percent  of  the  total 
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number  of  cases  lie  between  points  126 -65  and  156.45* 

Q]_ , the  first  quartile  or  twenty— f if- th  percentile  is 
134.75.  This  is  the  point  below  which  25  percent  of 
the  cases  lie,  and  above  which  75  percent  of  the  cases 
lie.  Qj,  the  third  quartile  or  seventy-fifth  percentile 
is  152.75.  This  is  the  point  belov/  which  75  percent  of 
the  cases  lie,  and  above  which  25  percent  of  the  cases 
lie.  Q,  the  quartile  deviation  or  serai-interquartile 
range  is  the  middle  50  percent  of  the  cases.  This 
is  9.  The  table  shows  that  the  variability  is  not 
great,  the  scores  on  the  whole  being  fairly  well  con- 
centrated in  the  upper  levels  indicating  high  word 
mastery. 

A further  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
scores  may  be  found  in  the  following  tables  VII , IX  on 
pages  54,  55 

This  discussion  was  presented  assuming  a normal 
score  distribution.  However,  it  may  be  seen  from  table  VEE1,  J3|l 
page  5^  56  , that  the  score  distribution  was  slightly  ab- 
normal tending  toward  a greater  concentration  of  scores 
in  the  upper  score  levels. 
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Table  VIII 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Scores  Showing  Word  Mastery 

of  Eighty-four  First  Grade  Children 

Percent  at 

Score  Frequency  Score  Levels 


158—162 

3 

3.5 

153— 15T 

19 

22.5 

148—152 

18 

21 

143 — 147 

8 

10 

138 — 142 

9 

11 

133—137 

11 

13.5 

128—132 

1 

1 

123 — 127 

5 

6 

118—122 

4 

4.5 

113 — 117 

2 

2.5 

108—112 

103 — 107 

2 

2.5 

98 — 102 

93 97 

1 

1 

88—92 

1 

1 

N»  84 

Mean  141.55 

S.  D.  14.9 
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This  table  shows  that  there  is  high  word  mastery 
indicated  by  the  high  frequencies  in  the  upper  score 
levels  of  eighty -four  first  grade  children.  The  mean 
or  average  of  the  group  is  141*55.  The  standard  de- 
viation from  the  mean  of  the  distribution  is  14.9. 
Therefore r approximately  68  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  lie  between  points  126.65  and  156.45. 

Table  IX. 

The  Values  of  the  Median,  Qi , Q3,  and  Q 

Median  Q]_  Q3  q 

146.25  134.75  152.75  9 

This  table  also  indicates  high  word  mastery  by 
the  high  values  of  the  median,  Qi , Q3,  and  Q.  The 
median  is  146.25,  the  point  at  which  50  percent  of  the 
cases  in  the  distribution  are  above  it  and  50  percent 
are  below  it.  Qi , the  first  quartile  or  twenty-fifth 
percentile  is  134.75.  This  is  the  point  below  which 
25  percent  of  the  cases  lie,  and  above  which  75  percent 
of  the  cases  lie.  Q3 , the  third  quartile  or  seventy- 
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fifth  percentile  is  152*75*  This  is  the  point  below  which 
75  percent  of  the  cases  lie,  and  above  which  25  percent 
of  the  cases  lie*  Q,  the  quartile  deviation  or  serai- 
interquartile  range  is  the  middle  50  percent  of  the 
cases*  This  is  9. 

Table  X.  , page  58  , presents  the  sex  differences 
in  word  mastery  by  listing  the  frequency  at  each  score 
level  for  boys  and  girls,  and  also,  the  percent  of  boys  and 
girls  at  each  score  level.  In  regard  to  the  percent  of 
children  at  each  score  level,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  score  range  148  - 158,  the  girls  excelled  the  boys. 

This  is  shown  by  sixty-six  percent  for  the  girls  as  com- 
pared to  twenty-eight  percent  for  the  boys. 
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Table  X 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Scores  Showing  Sex 
Differences  in  I'i/ord  Mastery  Among  Forty-tv/o 
Boys  and  Forty-two  Girls 


Score 

158-162 

153-157 

148-152 

143-147 

138-142 


Frequency  Percent  of  Boys  Percent  of  Girls 
ijoys  Girls  At  Each  Score  Level  At  Each  Score  Level 


6 

6 

4 

5 


3 

13 

12 

4 


14 

14 

10 

12 


7 

31 

28 

10 

10 


133-137  7 


4 


17 


128-132  1 


2 


10 


123-127  4 

118-122  3 

113-117  2 

108-112 
103-107  2 

98-102 
93-  97  1 

88-  92  1 


1 

1 


10 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2 


2 

2 
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Table  XI . 


Comprehension  Showing  Sex  Differences 
Boys  Girls 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Good 

30 

71.5 

34 

Pair 

11 

26.2 

7 

Foor 

1 

2.3 

1 

1 

Percent 

81.0 

16.7 

2.3 


This  table  shows  that  the  girls  excelled  the  boys. 
In  the  fair  comprehension  range  the  boys  had  26.2  per- 
cent compared  to  the  girls  16.7  percent  and  in  the 
good  comprehension  range  the  girls  percent  was  81.0, 
as  compared  with  the  boys  71.5 
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Table  XII 


Oral  Reading  Errors  Classified  According  to  a Detailed 
Analysis  of  Faulty  Pronunciation  Among 

the  Eighty-four  First  Grade  Children 
Total  Number  of  Errors  1707 

Average  Number  of  Errors  per  child  20.3 


Type  of  Errors 

Number  of 

Percent (84) 

Number 

Percento; 

children 

of  children 

of 

(1707 

having 

having 

errors  Total 

difficulty  difficulty 

made 

iMumoer  < 
errors  i 

Vowel  Errors 

Phonetic 

10 

11. 9^ 

11 

.6% 

Non-phonetic 

74 

88*1 

321 

18.8 

Consonant,  errors 

Phonetic 

6 

7 a 

6 

.4 

Non-phonetic 

72 

35.7 

281 

16.4 

Reversals 

b-d-p— q 

13 

15.5 

17 

1.0 

In  sequence 

50 

59.6 

76 

4.4 

Addition  of  sounds 

Beginning 

8 

9.6 

8 

.5 

Middle  of  word 

7 

8.3 

8 

.5 

End  of  word 

57 

67.8 

87 

5.1 

Omission  of  sounds 

Beginning 

20 

23.8 

20 

1.2 

Middle  of  word 

12 

14.3 

15 

.9 

End  of  word 

56 

66*7 

137 

8.0 

Substitution  of  whole  word 
Similar  form  40 

47.7 

72 

4.2 

Similar  idea 

49 

58*3 

119 

7.0 

Unrelated  substitution 

55 

65*5 

195 

11.4 

Words  unattempted 

40 

47*7 

334 

19.6 

ad 
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2 » Types  of  Oral  Reading  Errors  Classified  According 
to  a Detailed  Analysis  of  Faulty  Pronunciation 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  reading  process,  it  is 
difficult  to  analyze  the  reason  or  reasons  why  certain 
types  of  errors  appear.  There  are  many  causes  of  reading 
disability.  Reading  disabilities,  in  general,  are  due 
to  a variety  of  causes  rather  than  one  particular  cause. 
These  causes  have  been  listed  in  Chapter  1,  page  . 

This  study,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  is  con- 
cerned, primarily,  with  the  psychological  factors  in- 
volved in  reading  and  the  individual  characteristics 
that  may  be  responsible  for  reading  disabilities  under 
certain  conditions. 

These  psychological  causes  of  reading  according  to 
G-ates^  are  1)  inferior  mental  capacity,  2)  lack  of 
general  experience,  3)  study  limited  to  unusual  vocab- 
ulary, 4)  lack  of  training  in  word  recognition,  5)  in- 
appropriate methods  of  perceiving  words  and  of  learning 
new  words,  6)  visual  difficulties,  7)  auditory  diffi- 
culties, and  8)  inappropriate  directions  of  perceptual 
attack. 


1.  Gates,  loc.  ct. 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  is,  to  determine 

the  types  of  oral  reading  errors  classified  according 

to  a detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation,  and 

their  frequencies.  Before  remedial  techniques  may  be 

suggested,  it  is  necessary  to  first  determine  the  nature 

of  the  errors,  and  their  frequencies*  The  next  step  is 

t©  discover  the  cause  or  causes  of  these  errors,  and 
then  to  provide  the  necessary  remedial  techniques  that 

will  eliminate  or  correct  these  specific  errors. 

Table  XII,  page  60,  presents  the  distribution  of 
errors,  the  percent  of  children  who  made  errors,  and 
the  percent  of  ( 1707)  total  number  of  errors  made,  of 
the  total  eighty -four  first  grade  children  tested. 

These  errors  were  classified  according  to  a detailed 
analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation,  adapted  from  Durre  1 l's 
Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.-*-  Table  4,  page  61, 

presents  graphically  the  distribution  of  errors,  the 
percent  of  children  who  made  these  errors  and  the  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  errors,  (1707). 

The  following  types  of  errors,  are  presented  in 

order  of  decreasing  frequency  of  the  percent  of  children 
making  errors.  The  percent  for  each  type  of  error  of 


1.  Durrell,  op.  cit..  p.  10 
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the  total  number  of  errors,  (1707),  is  also  listed. 

Bach  type  of  error,  its  description,  an  example  and 
suggestions  for  remedial  work  are  also  given.  Numerous 
remedial  work  suggestions  are  from  Monroe  and  Backus.^ 
Experience  has  proven  the  effectiveness  of  these  sug- 
gestions. 

Type  of  Error  Percent  of  (84)  Percent  of  (1707) 

Children  Who  Total  Number  of 

Made  Errors  Errors  Made 

1.  Non-phonetic  vowel  errors  88.1  18.8 

2.  Non-phonetic  consonant  errors  85.7  16.4 

a.  Non-phonetic  errors  are  those  in  which  the 
sound  given  is  not  an  acceptable  sound  for  the 
letter  or  combination  of  letters. 

b.  Examples:  (1)  want  for  went 

' ' (2)  took  for  look 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  The  teacher  locates  the 
sounds  that  have  been  confused  and  gives  prac- 
tice in  pronouncing  and  listening  for  the 
sounds  in  oral  speech,  in  word-lists  and  in 
context . 

3.  Addition  of  sounds  at  the 

end  of  a word  67.8  5.1 

1.  Monroe,  M.  and  Backus,  B., 


op.  cit..  pp.  50-85 
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4.  Omission  of  sounds  at 


66.7 


8.0 


the  end  of  a word 

a.  These  errors  consist  of  inserting  or  omitting 
letters  and  syllables  at  end  of  words. 

b.  Example:  (3)  boys  for  boy 

• 1 (4)  talk  for  talking 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  These  errors  may  be 
eliminated  or  corrected  by  word-discrimination 

drills  in  which  word,  with  and  without  the 
inserted  sound,  are  paired. 

5.  Unrelated  substitution  65.5  11.4 

a.  An  unrelated  substitution  is  an  error  which 
shows  no  similarity  in  either  consonant  or 
vowel  sounds  to  the  original  and  could  not 
be  related  to  the  original  work  through  mis- 
taken choice  of  possible  sounds  or  classified 
under  any  other  heading. 

b.  Example:  dog  for  children 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  In  overcoming  substitutions, 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  difficulty  of 

the  material  until  only  a few  words  are  un- 
known. Then,  from  context  clues,  the  child 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  correct 
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6*  Reversals,  in  sequence  59.6  4.4 

a.  These  errors  consist  of  altering  the  direction 
of  reading  by  changing  the  order  of  letters 

within  a word. 

b.  Example:  saw  for  was 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  Reversals  may  be  over- 
come by  giving  the  child  a kinesthetic  cue 
to  direction,  such  as  sliding  a pencil  along 
the  text,  or  tracing  words  while  sounding 
them.  This  procedure,  should  be  continued 
until  the  child  is  no  longer  bothered  by 
this  error. 

7.  Similar  idea  substitution  58.3  7.0 

of  a whole  word 

8.  Similar  form  substitution  47.7  4.2 

of  a whole  word 

a.  A similar  idea  substitution  consists  of 

substituting  a completely  different  word  for 

a particular  word,  but  one  that  is  somewhat 
similar  in  meaning. 

A similar  form  substitution  consists  of 
substituting  a word  similar  in  form  for  a 
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particular  word,  but  completely  different  in 
meaning* 

b.  Example:  (7)  cats  for  kittens 
* * (8)  houses  for  horses 

c*  Remedial  suggestion  for  similar  idea:  To  over- 
come errors  of  this  type,  word  game  exercises 

are  useful  such  as  thinking  of  words  by  sounds 
and  meanings* 

Remedial  suggestion  for  similar*  form:  To  over- 
come these  errors;  word-discrimination  exer- 
cises that  stimulate  a careful  observation  of 
words  and  their  details  are  helpful* 

Words  unattempted  47*7  19*6 

a.  These  errors  consist  of  the  child  not  attempt- 
ing the  word  at  all,  constituting  a direct 
refusal. 

b.  Example:  The  child  stares  at  the  word  and  will 
not  venture  a guess.  Consequently,  the  examiner 
pronounces  it  for  him. 

c.  Remedial  suggestion;  Substitution  of  easier 
reading  material  will  do  much  to  give  the 
child  confidence,  and  lessen  the  number  of 
refusals.  Praise  is  also  quite  effective. 
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10*  Omission  of  sounds  at  the  beginning 

of  a word  23*8  1*2 

a.  These  errors,  consist  of  omitting  letters  and 
syllables  at  the  beginning  of  a word* 
b*  Example:  it  for  sit 

c*  Remedial  suggestion:  These  errors  may  be 

eliminated  or  corrected  by  word-discrimination 
drills  in  which  words,  with  and  without  the 
frequently  confused  initial  sounds,  are 

paired* 

11.  Reversals  b-d-p-q  15.5  1.0 

a.  This  type  of  error  consists  of  rearranging 
the  direction  of  certain  letters  within  a 
word* 

b*  Example:  put  for  but 

c*  Remedial  suggestion;  It  has  been  shown  that 
in  children  this  difficulty  in  discriminating 
the  printed  letters  has  often  been  corrected 
after  parctice  in  writing  the  written  letters 

on  the  printed  letters. 

12.  Omission  of  sounds  in  14*3  .9 

the  middle  of  the  word 


a.  This  type  of  error  consists  of  omitting 
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13. 


14. 

15. 


certain  sounds  within  the  middle  of  a word. 

b.  Example:  was  for  wants 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  This  error  may  be  correct- 
ed by  practice  in  which  the  child  taps  with 

his  pencil  the  number  of  word  parts  as  pronounced 
and  divided  by  his  teacher. 

Phonetic  vowel  errors  11.9  .6 

a.  Phonetic  vowel  errors  are  those  in  which  the 
sound  given  by  the  child  is  a possible  sound 
for  the  vowel , though  incorrect  for  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  particular  word. 

b.  Example:  saze  for  says 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  This  type  of  error  may 

be  corrected  by  practice  in  pronouncing  the 
troublesome  words,  after  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation has  been  given  by  the  teacher. 
Addition  of  sounds  at  9.6  .5 

the  beginning  of  a word 

Addition  of  sounds  in  8.3  .5 

the  middle  of  a word 

a.  These  types  of  errors  consist  of  adding  certain 
sounds  to  either  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
a word . 
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b.  Example:  (14)  ball  for  all 

*»  (15)  wants  for  was 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  These  type  of  errors, 

in  common  with  the  other  types  of  addition 
errors,  may  be  corrected  by  practice  with 
words  in  which  certain  sounds  may  or  may 
not  be  inserted. 

16.  Phonetic  consonant  errors  7.1  .4 

a.  Phonetic  consonant  errors  are  those  in  which 
the  sound  given  by  the  child  is  a possible 
sound  for  the  consonant,  though  incorrect 
for  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  particu- 
lar word. 

b.  Example:  whoo  for  who 

c.  Remedial  suggestion:  This  type  of  error 
may  be  corrected,  in  a procedure  similar 

to  that  listed  under  phonetic  vowel  errors. 


Tables  XIII,  pages  72,  73  , presents  the  sex  differences 
in  oral  reading  errors  classified  according  to  a de- 
tailed analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation,  among  forty- 
two  boys  and  forty-two  girls.  The  results  further 
substantiate  the  findings  of  numerous  studies,  that  have  shown. 
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that  at  this  age  level  the  girls  excel  the  boys*  From 
a study  of  these  tables,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  boys 
made  69*9  percent  of  the  total  number  (1707)  of  errors, 
in  comparison  with  30*1  percent  for  the  girls*  The 
average  number  of  errors  per  boy  was  28.4,  while  that 
of  the  girls  was  12.2  errors* 
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Table  XIII. 

Sex  Differences  in  Oral  Reading  Errors  Classified 


According  to 

a Detailed  Analysis  of 

Faulty  Pronunciation 

» 

Among  Forty-two  Boys  and  Forty-two  Girls. 

Average  Number  of  Errors  by  Boys  28. 

4 

Average  Number  of  Errors 

by  Girls  12 

.2 

Type  of  Error 

Number  of 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Per 

‘cent 

of 

boys  having 

of  42  boys 

of  errors  of  (1193) 

(17 

07) 

difficulty 

having 

made  by 

Total 

Tot 

al 

difficulty 

boys 

Number  of 

number 

of 

errors  by 

errors 

by 

boys 

boys 

Vowel  errors 

total 

69. 

9 % 

Phonetic 

3 

7.1 % 

3 

.3 

.2 

Non-phonetic 

39 

92.8 

208 

17.4 

12 

.2 

Consonant  errors 

Phonetic 

1 

2.4 

1 

.1 

.1 

Non-phonetic 

39 

92.8 

187 

15.7 

1C 

1.9 

Reversals 

b-d-p-q- 

8 

19.1 

11 

.9 

.6 

In  sequence 

31 

73.8 

51 

4.3 

3 

.0 

Addition  of  sounds 

Beginning 

5 

12.0 

5 

.4 

.3 

Middle  of  word 

5 

12.0 

6 

.5 

.4 

End  of  word 

32 

76.2 

55 

4.6 

3 

.2 

Omission  of  sounds 

Beginning 

12 

28.6 

12 

1.0 

.7 

Middle  of  word 

7 

16.7 

10 

.8 

• 6 

End  of  word 

34 

81.0 

99 

8.3 

5 

.8 

Substitution  of  whole 

word 

Similar  form 

26 

61.9 

49 

4.1 

2 

.9 

Similar  idea 

29 

69.1 

84 

7.0 

4 

.9 

Unrelated  subst itut ion33 

78.6 

150 

12.6 

a 

.8 

Words  unattempted 

28 

66.7 

262 

22.0 

15 

.3 
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Type  of  3rror 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

Percent 

Percent 

girls  having  42  girls 

errors 

of (514) 

of (1707) 

difficulty 

having 

made  by 

Total 

Total 

difficulty  girls 

Number 

Number  of 

of  errors 

errors 

by  girls 

by  girls 

Vowel  Errors 

tots 

a 1 30*1?£ 

Phonetic 

7 

16  +7% 

8 

1*6 

.5 

Non -phone  tic 

35 

83  *3 

113 

21*9 

6*6 

Consonant  errors 

Phonet ic 

5 

12*0 

5 

1*0 

*3 

Non -phonetic 

33 

78*8 

94 

18*2 

5*5 

Reversals 

b-d-p-q 

5. 

12*0 

6 

1*2 

*4 

In  sequence 

19 

45*3 

25 

4*9 

1*5 

Addition  of  sounds 

Beginning 

3 

7*1 

3 

*6 

.2 

Middle  of  word 

2 

4.8 

2 

*4 

*1 

End  of  word 

25 

59*5 

32 

6*2 

1*9 

Omission  of  sounds 

Beginning 

8 

19.1 

8 

1*6 

.5 

Middle  of  word 

5 

12*0 

5 

1*0 

*3 

End  of  word 

22 

52*4 

38 

7*4 

2*2 

Substitution  of  whole  word 

Similar  form 

14 

33*3 

23 

4.5 

1*3 

Similar  idea 

20 

47*7 

35 

6*8 

2.0 

Unrelated  substitution  22 

52*4 

45 

8*7 

2*6 

Words  unattempted 

12 

27*6 

72 

14*0 

4*2 

I 


Table  Al\f . 


Type  and  Distribution  of  Oral  Reading  Errors  Among 
Eighty-four  First  Grade  Children 


Total  Number  of  Errors  357 

Average  Number  of  Errors  per  Child  4*3 


Types  of  Errors 

Number  of 
children  having 
difficulty 

Percent  of 
children  hav- 
ing difficulty 

General  Reading  Habits 
Head  movements;  marked-slight  5 

6 

Loses  place  easily 

13 

15 

Holds  book  too  close  or 

incorrectly 

18 

14 

Frowns  and  shows  signs  of 

tenseness 

13 

15 

Effort  and  attention  low 

0 

0 

Easily  distracted 

2 

2 

Lacks  aggressiveness  in 

attack 

14 

17 

Shows  aversion  to  reading 

0 

0 

Word  Skills  in  Oral  Reading 
Low  sight  vocabulary 

22 

26 

Word— analysis  ability 

inadequate 

24 

28 

Errors  on  easier  words 

9 

11 

, 


- 

• . 

Guesses  at  unknown  words 


from  context 

21 

25 

Ignores  word  errors  and 
reads  on 

21 

25 

Poor  enunciation  of  prompted 

words  0 


0 


Phrase  Reading 


Word  by  word  reading 
Inadequate  phrasing 
Incorrect  phrasing 
Voice.  Enunciation.  Expression 

46 

44 

43 

55 

52 

51 

Strained,  high-pitched  voice 

1 

L 

Monotonous  tone 

18 

21 

Volume  too  loud 

3 

10 

Volume  too  soft 

4 

5 

Poor  enunciation  in  all 

reading 

3 

4 

Poor  enunciation  of  difficult 

words 

2 

2 

Habitual  repetition  of  words 

3 

4 

Habitual  addition  of  words 

5 

6 

Omits  words 

6 

7 

Marked  insecurity  evident 

18 

21 

* 


f , 
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Table  VI. 


Type  and  Distribution  of  Oral  Reading  Errors  Among 
Eighty-Four  First  Grade  Children 

General  Reading  Habits 

Head  movements;  marked 

Loses  place  easily 

Holds  book  too  close 
or  incorrectly 

Frowns  and  shows  signs 
of  tenseness 

Effort  and  attention 

low 

Easily  distracted 

Lacks  aggressiveness  in 
attack 

Shows  aversion  to 

reading 

Word  Skills  in  Oral  Read 

Low  sight  vocabulary 

Word-analysis  ability 

inadequate 

Errors  on  easier  words 

Guesses  at  unknown  words 
from  context 

Ignores  word  errors  and 
reads  on 

Poor  enunciation  of 

prompted  words 


Percent 


. 


r 


' 


Phrase  Reading 


0 5 10  15  20  25  30  55  40  45  50  5,5 


Word  by  word  reading 
Inadequate  phrasing 
Incorrect  phrasing 

Voice.  Enunciation. 
Expression 

Strained,  high-pitched 
voice 

Monotonous  tone 
Volume  too  loud 
Volume  too  soft 


] 


] 


] 


£□ 


Poor  enunciation  in  all 
reading 

Poor  enunciation  of 

difficult  words 

Habitual  repetition  of 

words 

Habitual  addition  of 

words 


] 

l 


Omits  words 

Marked  insecurity  evident 


« 
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3.  Types  of  Oral  Reading  Errors  Classified  According 
to  an  Individual  Check  List  of  Difficulties 

Table  XLV,  page  75,  presents  the  distribution  of 
errors,  and  the  percent  of  children  who  made  errors,  of 
the  total  eighty-four  first  grade  children  tested.  These 
errors  were  classified  according  to  Durrell;s  Analysis 
of  Reading  Difficulty.^-  Table  VI,  page  77,  presents  the 
distribution  of  errors,  and  the  percent  of  children  who 
made  errors,  graphically. 

Since  all  data  was  secured  by  the  writer,  it  is 
influenced  to  some  degree  by  the  adequacy  of  her  test- 
ing. However,  the  number  of  subjects  is  large  enough 
to  show  the  trend  of  the  frequency  of  certain  types  of 
errors  and  poor  reading  habits  common  to  first  grade 
children. 

The  following  types  of  errors  are  presented  in 
order  of  their  decreasing  frequency.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  analyze  the  reason  or  reasons  why  such  an  error  and 
its  frequency  exists.  If  no  analysis  can  be  made,  it 
was  noted  among  which  group  of  children  this  type  of 


1.  Durrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  2 
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error  appeared.  Twenty- 

-nine  children  showed  no  type  of 

oral  reading  error. 

Type  of  Error 

The  Percent  of  Children  Who 
Made  Errors 

1.  Word  by  word  reading 

55# 

2.  Inadequate  phrasing 

52# 

3.  Incorrect  phrasing 

51g 

Analysis:  a.  These  three  types  of  errors  were  due  partly 

to  the  fact  that  first  grade  children  sel- 
dom read  a selection  orally,  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  study  it  first. 

4.  Word-analysis  ability  inadequate  28# 

Analysis:  a.  Many  children  were  influenced  by  the 

general  configuration  of  the  word  rather 
than  the  sound  elements, 
b.  Some  children  seemed  to  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  initial  sounds  and 
blends. 

5.  Low  sight  vocabulary  26# 

Analysis:  a.  Some  children  had  inadequate  word 

analysis  ability. 

b.  Some  children  were  too  immature  for 
the  first  grade. 
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c.  Same  children  were  of  low  mental  ability* 

d.  Some  children  needed  additional  auditory 

training. 

d.  Some  children  needed  additional  visual 
training* 

f.  Some  children  needed  kinesthetic  training. 
6*  Guesses  at  unknown  words  from  context  25# 

?*  Ignores  word  errors  and  reads  on  25 # 

8 * Marked  insecurity  evident  21# 

Analysis."  a.  These  three  types  of  errors  were  due 
partly  to  a low  sight  vocabulary  and 
inadequate  word  analysis  ability* 
b.  These  errors  seemed  the  most  common  to 
children  of  low  reading  ability, 
c*  These  errors  usually  occurred  in  the 
paragraph  that  was  difficult  and  where 
the  comprehension  was  low. 

9*  Monotonous  tone  21# 

Analysis:  a*  In  general,  the  children  who  made  the 

lowest  scores  on  the  test  read  with 
this  type  of  voice. 

10.  Lacks  aggressiveness  in  attack  17# 

Analysis:  a.  This  occurred  sometimes  when  the  children 
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ware  shy  due  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
examiner. 

b.  It  was  also  noted  that  when  the  children 
had  a low  sight  vocabulary  and  realized 
it,  they  were  hesitant  to  try  words  of 
which  they  were  not  quit9  sure. 

11.  Frowns  and  shows  signs  of  tenseness  15# 

Analysis:  a.  This  type  of  error  seemed  the  most  common 

to  children  of  low  reading  ability. 

b.  This  error  usually  occurred  in  the 

paragraph  that  was  difficult  and  where 
the  comprehension  was  low. 

12.  Loses  the  place  easily  15# 

Analysis:  a.  This  type  of  error  seemed  the  most  common 

among  the  very  slow  readers.  Such  slow 
reading  lowered  their  comprehension, 

consequently  they  lost  their  place 
easily. 

13.  Holds  the  book  too  close  or  incorrectly  14# 

Analysis:  a.  It  was  noted  that  many  of  these  children 

seemed  to  have  some  physical  eye  diffi- 
culty. Some  of  them  wore  glasses  and 
perhaps  needed  to  have  their  glasses 
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changed.  Some  othsr  children  indicated 
strained  eyes  by  rubbing  their  eyes  a 
good  deal. 

14.  Errors  on  easier  words-  11% 

Analysis:  a.  For  children  of  low  reading  ability 

this  error  occurred  in  the  paragraph  that 
was  difficult  and  when  the  comprehension 
was  low. 

b.  For  children  of  high  reading  ability  this 
error  occurred  when  they  were  reading 
too  quickly  and  were  too  sure  of  the 
reading  material. 

15.  Volume  too  loud  10% 

Analysis:  a.  This  type  of  error  seemed  to  be  the  most 

common  among  the  children  of  low  read- 
ing ability.  Some  children  apparently  try 
to  cover  up  their  lack  of  good  reading 
ability  by  speaking  in  a very  loud  voice. 

16.  Omits  words  7%> 

Analysis:  a.  This  error  usually  occurred  in  the 

paragraph  that  was  difficult  and  where 
the  comprehension  was  low. 
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17.  Habitual  addition  of  words  Qf0 

Analysis r a.  This  type  of  error  seamed  to  be  the  mast 

common  among  the  children  of  low  read- 
ing ability. 

b.  However,  in  some  instance s,  this  error 
occurred  with  children  of  high  reading 
ability.  Their  eye- span  seemed  to  jump 
far  beyond  their  voice- span,  consequently 
they  added  words  of  a similar  nature 
instead  of  the  words  that  were  there. 

18.  Head  movements;  marked-slight  6f0 

Analysis : a.  This  error  usually  occurred  with  the 

children  who  lost  their  place  easily. 

The  head-movements  that  were  noted 

were  all  of  the  marked  type.  Such 
distinct  head-movements  affected  the 

focusing  of  the  eyasr  causing  children 
with  this  type  of  difficulty,  to  lose 
their  place  easily. 

19.  Volume  too  soft  5^ 

Analysis:  a.  This  error  usually  occurred  when  the 

children  were  a little  shy  due  to  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  examiner,  also 
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when  they  were  not  quite  sure  of  their 
reading  ability * 

20 - Habitual  repetition  of  words  4^ 

Analysis r a*  This  type  of  error  seemed  to  be  the  most 

common  among  the  children  of  low  read- 
ing ability. 

b.  This  error  usually  occurred  in  the  para- 
graph that  was  difficult  and  where  the 
comprehension  was  low- 
c-  This  error  was  partly  due  to  a low  sight 
vocabulary  and  inadequate  word-analysis 
ability. 

21-  Poor  enunciation  in  all  reading  4^ 

Analysis:  a-  This  usually  occurred  when  the  children 

had  some  physical  difficulty  of  either 
speech  or  hearing - 

22-  Poor  enunciation  of  difficult  words  2# 

Analysis:  a-  This  low  percentage  is  probably  due  to 

the  fact  that,  there  are  very  few  difficult 
words  on  a first  grade  level-  In  general 
a difficult  word  is  one  which  is  hard 
to  comprehend-  The  words  that  are  used 
in  the  basal  readers  of  today,  are  well 
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within  the  understanding  of  children  of 

this  particular  age  level. 

23.  Easily  distracted  2 % 

Analysis:  a.  This  low  percentage  may  be  due  partly  to 

the  following  reasons; 

(1)  All  testing  took  place  privately  in 
a quiet  roo-m,  where  there  was  little 
chance  for  distractions - 

(2)  There  was  high  interest  caused  by 
the  children  having  a new  examiner- 

(3)  It  was  a new  experience  for  many  of 
the  children,  who  had  never  previ- 
ously been  tested - 

(4)  The  test  was  of  the  individual  type 
and  this  also  appealed  to  the  children. 

24.  Strained  high-pitched  voice  1 % 

Analysis:  a-  This  was  noted  in  the  reading  of  one  child, 

and  was  caused  mostly  by  nervousness. 

25-  Shows  aversion  to  reading  0 % 

26-  Effort  and  attention  low  0& 

27-  Poor  enunciation  of  prompted  words  Of0 

Analysis:  a-  These  low  percentages  may  be  due  partly 

to  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  All  testing  took  place  privately 
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in  a quiet  room,  where  there  was 

little  chance  of  distraction. 

(2)  There  was  high  interest  caused  by 

the  children  having  a new  examiner. 

(3)  It  was  a new  experience  for  many  of 
the  children  who  had  never  been 
previously  tested - 

(4)  The  test  was  of  individual  type 
and  this  appealed  to  the  children. 


TableXV.,  pages  88,89,  presents  the  sex  differences 
in  oral  reading  errors  classified  according  to  an 
individual  check  list  of  difficulties,  among  forty-two 
boys  and  forty-two  girls  in  the  first  grade-  It  Is  again 
apparent  that  the  girls  excel  the  boys-  The  boys  made 
76-5  percent  of  the  total  number  (357)  of  errors,  in 
comparison  with  23-5  percent  for  the  girls-  The  average 
number  of  errors  per  boy  was  6-5,  while  that  of  the 
girls  was  2 errors- 
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Table  XV. 

Sex  Differences  in  Oral  Reading  Errors  Classified 
According  to  a Check  List  of  Difficulties » Among  Forty 
two  Boys  and  Forty-two  Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Total  Number  of  Brrrors  273  84 

Average  Number  of  Errors  6-5  2 

Percent  of  Total  Number  of  Errors  357 


Made  by  Boys 


7 6 +5% 


Made  by  Girls 


23  Jzrfo 


Type  of  Errors 


Number  of 
boys  having 
difficulty 


Percent  of 

boys  hav- 
ing difficulty 


Number 

of 

girls 

having 

difficulty 


Percent 


gi 

ing 

ic 


of 

rls  hav- 
diff- 
ulty 


General  Reading  Habits 


“Head  Movements; marked 

slight  3 

Loses  place  easily  10 

Holds  book  too  close 

or  incorrectly  7 

Frowns  and  shows  signs 

of  tenseness  11 

Effort  and  attention 

low  0 

Easily  distracted  2 

Lacks  aggressiveness 

in  attack  10 

Shows  aversion  to 

reading  0 

Word  Skills  in  Oral 


Low  sight  vocabulary  18 

Word-analysis  ability 

inadequate  19 

Errors  on  easier  words  9 


7 

24 

17 

26 

0 

5 

24 

0 

43 

45 

21 


2 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 
0 

4 

5 

0 


5 

7 

12 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

12 

0 
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Guesses  at  unknown  words 
from  context 
Ignores  word  errors  and 
reads  on 

Poor  enunciation  of 

prompted  words 
Phrase  Reading 
Word  by  word  reading 
Inadequate  phrasing 
Incorrect  phrasing 
Voice , Enunciation^ 
Expression 

Strained,  high-pitched 
voice 

Monotonous  tone 
Volume  too  loud 
Volume  too  soft 
Poor  enunciation  in  all 
reading 

Poor  enunciation  of 

difficult  words 
Habitual  repetition  of 

words 

Habitual  addition  of 

words 

Omits  words 

Marked  insecurity  evident 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

boys  havingboys  having  girls  hav- 

difficulty 

d iff iculty 

ing  difficulty 

19 

45 

2 

17 

40 

4 

0 

0 

0 

33 

79 

13 

31 

74 

13 

30. 

71 

13 

1 

2 

0 

13 

31 

s 

6 

14 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

7 

0 

2 

5 

0 

3 

7 

0 

5 

12 

0 

5 

12 

1 

14 

33 

4 

89. 


'ercent  of 
iris  hav- 
ng  diffi- 
Lty 


10 

o 

31 

31 

31 


0 

12 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 
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Chapter  V. 

Surnmar;/ 

Purpose  of  This  Stud. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  an  in- 
dividual diagnostic  oral  reading  test  for  first  grade 
children  that  would  fulfill  the  three  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  To  determine  how  many  v/ords  the  children 
have  actually  mastered  of  those  words 
already  taught. 

2.  To  discover  the  types  of  oral  reading 
errors,  classified  according  to  a de- 
tailed analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation. 

3.  To  discover  the  types  of  oral  reading 
errors  and  their  frequencies,  classified 
according  to  an  individual  check  list  of 
difficulties . 

Procedure 

The  study  involved  the  administration  of  the  in- 
dividual diagnostic  oral  reading  test  compiled  by  the 
writer.  This  was  given  to  eigpLty-four  first  grade 
children  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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An  analysis  was  made  of  the  types  of  oral  read- 


ing errors  according  to: 

1.  A detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pronunciation 
taken  from  Pur re 11s  Analysis  of  Readin 
Difficulty . 

2.  A check  list  of  difficulties,  adapted  from 

) 2 

Durrells  Analysis  of  heading  Difficulty ♦ 

Directions  for  administering  the  oral  reading  and 
tachis toscope  tests  were  prepared,  in  order  that  stand- 
ard conditions  would  prevail  throughout  all  the  tests. 

Scoring  sheets  were  prepared  for  each  individual. 
The  resulting  data  were  analyzed  under  the  three  pur- 
poses listed  in  the  preceding  section. 

1.  Table  VII,  page  52  , indicated  that  there  was 
high  word  mastery  among  the  eighty -four  first 
grade  children  tested.  The  range  of  scores 
was  from  88  to  158.  The  median  was  146.25. 

The  mean  or  average  of  the  group  was  141.55. 
The  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  of  the 
distribution  was  14.9.  The  first  quartile 
was  134.75.  The  third  quartile  v/as  152.75. 


1.  Durrell,  op . cit . , p.  10 

2.  Ibid. , £.  2 


2.  Types  of  oral  reading  errors  classified  accord- 
ing to  a detailed  analysis  of  faulty  pronunci- 
ation are  listed  in  order  of  decreasing  fre- 
quency. The  percent  of  the  children  who  made 
errors  and  the  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
errors  made  are  listed  for  each  type  of  error. 


Type  of  Error  Percent  of (84)0hildren  Percent  of  (1707) 

Y/ho  Made  Errors  Total  Number  of 

Errors  Made 


1.  Non-phonetic  vowel  errors 

88.1 

18.8 

2.  Non-phonetic  consonant  errors  85.7 

16.4 

3.  Addition  of  sounds  at  the 
end  of  a word 

67.8 

5.1 

4.  Omission  of  sounds  at  the 
end  of  a word 

66.7 

8.0 

5.  Unrelated  substitution 

65.5 

11.4 

6.  Reversals  in  sequence 

59.6 

4.4 

7.  Similar  idea  substitution 
a whole  word 

of 

58.3 

7.0 

8.  Similar  form  substitution 
a whole  word 

of 

47.7 

4.2 

9.  Words  unattempted 

47.7 

19.6 

10.  Omission  of  sounds  at  the 
beginning  of  a word 

23.8 

1.2 

11.  Reversals  b-d-p-q 

15.5 

1.0 

12.  Omission  of  sounds  in  the 

14.3 

.9 

middle  of  a word 
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13. 

14. 


15. 


16. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


Phonetic  vowel  error 

11.9 

. 6 

Addition  of  sounds  at 

the 

9.6 

.5 

beginning  of  a word 

Addition  of  sounds  in 

the 

8.3 

.5 

middle  of  a word 

Phonetic  consonant  error 

7.1 

.4 

3.  Types  of  oral  reading  errors  classified  ac- 
cording to  an  individual  check  list  of  difficulties 
are  listed  in  order  of  decreasing  frequency. 


Type  of  Error 


Percent  of  (84)  Children 
Who  hade  Errors 


Word  by  word  reading 
Inadequate  phrasing 
Incorrect  phrasing 
Word-analysis  ability  inadequate 
Low  sight  vocabulary 

Guesses  at  unknown  words  from  context 
Ignores  word  errors  and  reads  on 
harked  insecurity  evident 
Monotonous  tone 

Lacks  aggressiveness  in  attack 
Frowns  and  shows  signs  of  tenseness 
Loses  the  place  easily 

Holds  the  book  too  close  or  incorrectly 


55 
' 52 
51 
28 
26 
25 
25 

21  7 
21 
17 
15 
15 
14 


14 


. Errors  on  easier  words  11 

15.  Volume  too  loud  10 

16.  Omits  words  7 

17.  Habitual  addition  of  words  6 

18.  Head  movements:  marked  6 

19.  Volume  too  soft  5 

20.  Habitual  repetition  of  words  4 

21.  Poor  enunciation  in  all  reading  4 

22.  Poor  enunciation  of  difficult  words  2 

23.  Easily  distracted  2 

24.  Strained  high-pitched  voice  1 

25.  Shows  aversion  to  reading  0 

26.  Effort  and  attention  low  0 

27.  Poor  enunciation  of  prompted  words  0 


In  regard  to  sex  differences,  the  results  of  this 
study  would  seem  to  substantiate  the  conclusions  al- 
ready expressed  by  research  in  this  field,  that  at 
this  age-level  the  girls  excel  the  boys. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

1.  How  to  construct  a silent  diagnostic  reading  test 

for  first  grade  children,  that  would  determine  their 
achievement  in  relation  to  the  number  of  words 
taught,  and  their  various  types  of  reading  errors  2 


2.  Using  a similar  diagnostic  oral  reading 
test,  how  would  the  children  who  come 
from  English  speaking  homes,  and  those 
that  come  from  homes,  where  a foreign 
language  is  spoken  a great  deal  by  either 
one  or  both  parents  compare? 

3.  After  a test  of  a similar  nature  has  been 
given  and  the  children  exposed  to  a period 
of  remedial  instruction,  a second  test 
could  be  given  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  remedial  instruction.  How 
permanent  are  these  corrections? 
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